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THE BULLETIN OF THE 

CHARLES SHACKLETON 
AN APPRECIATION 

About thirty years ago some of the art lovers of Cleveland, who 
took notice of the trend and progress of the art life of their own 
city, began to be aware of the work of a young business man 
who painted as an avocation, when he could find time, in his 
crowded days. They came to realize that pictures signed by 
Charles Shackleton were marked by sincerity, thoroughness 
and painstaking zeal which was saved from stiffness and excess 
of detail by the artist's natural breadth of mind and his keen 
feeling for beauty and the poetry of life, expressed in form and 
color. 

Then it was, in the time of little things in the art circles of a 
comparatively small city, that the painters and other workers 
in the many-sided field of artistic endeavor and achievement 
came to know this young business man as one of the most faith- 
ful devotees of art that Cleveland contained and one of the best 
and truest friends of fellow-craftsmen in the realm of beauty. 
They learned to love him for his loyalty, his enthusiasm for the 
work they were all doing, his response to the spirit voices they 
all heard, drawing them farther and ever farther into the radiant 
world of their dreams and their endeavor. And above all else 
they felt and prized the unfailing kindliness and generosity of 
Charles Shackleton's nature. They found him an artist who 
could take deep and sincere pleasure in the success of other 
workers in the same field, a comrade who was always glad when 
his associates won honors and rewards, however his own pic- 
tures fared. 

Art patrons and artists alike saw the promise of those early 
years kept to the end. As a painter Mr. Shackleton gained 
ground steadily, with the winning of larger success in business. 
He was able to take more time for art and go farther afield for 
inspiring scenes of beauty. As he found his obligations to his 
family more nearly fulfilled, beyond the chance of falling short 
of a reasonable goal, he threw himself with greater zeal into the 
avocation he loved. He established a rural home, for the warm 
months, at Gates Mill. Later he spent a large part of his sum- 
mers on Cape Cod, and in the closing years he found great 
pleasure in the country place he bought in Connecticut, where 
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he could paint a good deal and play a little with congenial 
spirits of the Silvermine artists' colony. 

With wider opportunities and increasing leisure, which be- 
came entire toward the end, Charles Shackleton made better, 
freer, more masterful pictures. His style gained in certainty 
and power. His art grew with its opportunities. He had vindi- 
cated his devotion to the brush and easel, in the years of his 
crowded youth, and the skies were fair above him when night 
dropped suddenly out of the blue, at his beloved summer home. 

Then the artists of Cleveland knew that they had lost one of 
the best friends their craft ever found in this city. They real- 
ized that a comrade of rare goodness of heart and sweetness of 
spirit had been taken away from the field of endeavor which he 
had shared with them and brightened by his presence, his all- 
embracing good-will, his universal kindliness. They mourned 
the loss regretted by patrons of art who did not know the man 
who was gone. His fellow workers thought, first and most, of 
the radiant life which had found only partial expression in 
putting on canvas the beauty of sea and shore, stream and 
field, trees gorgeous in autumn and sand dunes shining in the 
summer sun. 

Charles Shackleton was only sixty-four when his career 
ended. He was at the height of his powers, in the full tide of his 
usefulness. He might have gone farther than ever, with a little 
more time to work and study, a few years longer for the seed he 
had sown to bear its just harvest. But he could not have made 
the record of his life fairer or richer in all that expressed a nature 
of exceeding sweetness and light. He could not have deepened 
the affection of those who knew him or made their regard more 
steadfast. benjamin karr. 

LOAN EXHIBITION OF LACE 

The exhibitions of the Museum's lace collection during the past 
year have given all those interested a fine opportunity of study- 
ing the general development of lace history. There have been a 
small number of pieces of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
lace, sufficient to fill out the sequence, but the Museum's own 
collection has been strongest in the earlier laces. It is therefore 
fortunate that there can be shown in Gallery IX from November 
sixteenth until about January first, a loan collection of lace 
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THE DUNES, HIGHLAND LIGHT, CAPE COD 

From the Charles Shackleton Memorial Exhibition 



